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impotence of the creative spirit" as characteristic of America. One is 
inclined to remind these young writers (although their average age, 
including an estimate of the ages of those not given in biographical 
dictionaries, is thirty-nine, they are still to be ranked by their outlook 
as young) that David in his haste declared all men were liars. A cynical 
critic might turn against these authors their own sad refrain, for it is 
altogether too apparent that Civilization in America is not a triumph of 
the creative spirit. 

Arthur J. Todd 
Chicago 

Science and Human Affairs. By Winterton C. Curtis. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. vii+330. $3.50. 
The Trend of the Race. By Samuel J. Holmes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. v+396. $4.00. 

For a decade or more the biologists have followed the earlier example 
of Professor Huxley and are interesting themselves in the social affairs 
of man. But only recently have they ascended from speculation to 
statistical generalization of an inductive sort in this connection. Both 
of these volumes represent most interesting departures from the earlier 
biological treatment of social affairs. They are more concerned with 
the organization of the social environment than with the breeding of a 
new race; they have entered the realm of sociology from the biological 
approach. 

Professor Curtis' volume is the more general in character. He is 
not so much concerned with the details of social adjustment as with the 
general principles which must lie at the basis of social control for the 
improvement of society. The first part of the volume (115 pp.) is 
devoted to a brief history of science and scientific method from the earliest 
times to the present. While based on secondary sources, it impresses 
the reviewer as one of the best brief presentations available for the 
intelligent non-technical reader. Part two is in the nature of a cross- 
section view of the problems of science — zoological science, by Dlustration 
— of the present day. He selects the cell doctrine and the theory of 
organic evolution to illustrate typical methods and problems of present- 
day science because he is a biologist. The last (third) part contains 
most of his sociological implications, for it is here that he undertakes 
to draw conclusions from scientific method for public policy. Every- 
where he emphasizes the necessity for tolerance, for rational skepticism 
and for the application of the findings of science to social organization 
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and control. He does not close his eyes to the obvious imperfections of 
our social order; indeed, he exemplifies in himself in a high degree the 
value of the open mind upon which he so constantly insists. Nor does 
he exhibit the usual dogmatism of the biologist when dealing with social 
matters. Only once does he insist upon the merits of the eugenic 
method. He deals with social problems almost wholly from the environ- 
mental side — education. He mentions the sociologist but once. He 
mentions instinct not at all. It is worth noting that a biologist can 
write a book dealing with the most fundamental social problems without 
playing at magic with the so-called instincts. 

Professor Holmes' method is much more concrete and his problems 
are more specific, having to do mainly with the birth rate, mental ability, 
crime and the vices, intermarriage and miscegination, disease and 
heredity, and the influence of industry and religion upon the breed. 
In the main he emphasizes environmental factors and appeals to instinct 
only thirty-two times. Although he sees much more clearly than most 
biologists that the crude assumption of the operation of the hereditary 
process everywhere without specific evidence is discredited, he falls into 
the curious error of speaking of hereditary syphilis on three different 
occasions (pp. 67,166, 307). He criticizes the uncritical methods of 
C. B. Davenport and his assistants in a very satisfactory manner (pp. 
33-34). Although he has many examples of the pre-natal and pre- 
conceptual influence of alcohol and other drugs, of syphilis and industrial 
poisons (pp. 48, 62, 77, 246, 272-92), he does not clearly distinguish 
between inheritance and pre-conceptual influences (see pp. 291-92). 
His knowledge of social theory is not as profound as it might be; other- 
wise he would not have spoken of Henry George as a socialist (p. 98). 
But on the whole this is a most valuable contribution to biological 
sociology. May more of the biologists bring their specialized knowledge 
to bear upon the solution of social problems, and may the sociologists be 
more tolerant -of their inadequate knowledge of social psychology and 
social dynamics than the biologists have been of the sociologists' ignorance 
of the implications of hereditary theory for social control — which igno- 
rance was sometimes not as dense as that of the biologists themselves. 

L. L. Bernard 
University op Minnesota 

The Mexican Mind. By Wallace Thompson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 1922. Pp. xi+303. $2.50. 
Thompson's The Mexican Mind, A Study of National Psychology, 
is well worth reading. It is the most thorough study in its field and it is 



